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An Address pronounced before the Society of «. b. K. 
on Thursday '29th August, 1816. By Francis C. 
Gray, Esq. 

Men of letters have always been reproached with igno- 
rance of the world. I do not mean ignorance of the forms 
of society, but of the interests and characters of their fel- 
low creatures. This reproach is generally merited. The 
gratification of the desires, by which most of them are im- 
pelled, does not demand any very profound knowledge of 
human nature. 

But while crowds frequent the paths of literature in pur- 
suit of pleasure, wealth or applause, it is the object of the 
philosophy, which forms our bond of union, to improve our 
own characters, and that of the society in which we live. 
The attainment of this object requires an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the wants, the feelings, and the capacities 
of those, whom we wish to improve. Personal observation 
is the most obvious means of acquiring this knowledge : but 
observation is confined to a narrow circle, narrower even 
than the influence of our actions, for their consequences 
descend upon generation after generation ; it regards but a 
small territory and a single age. All within its view are 
early warped in the same direction, disguised by the same 
manners and customs, disfigured by the prejudices, which 
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are stamped and branded upon them by the same education 
and the same examples. 

It is impossible to discriminate, how much of this motley 
being is his own work, and how much that of his maker, 
how far he has improved or corrupted his natural charac- 
ter, without examining; him in every diversity of climate 
and education, and government, and distinguishing those 
faculties and feelings, which remain every where the same, 
from those, which vary with his situation. 

To accomplish this by observation alone, would require 
a life of ages. We must have recourse to the experience 
of others, to assist us in the task. Not to that of travellers ; 
for the most faithful of their narratives sketches only the 
dress, the habits and manners of the people, whom it de- 
scribes, but cannot acquaint us with the schemes of their 
ambition, their intrigues, their rivalries, or their moral re- 
volutions. The only adequate resource is History, which 
developes, not only the projects, and labours, and fortunes 
of a single generation, but their long train of causes and 
effects, through successive ages, and displays the conse- 
quences on distant nations, of events, whose effects seemed 
to our narrow experience to terminate in the little circle 
where they were performed, and with the lives of those 
who performed them. 

This study thus lies at the very foundation of all liberal 
and enlightened projects for the publick good. Nor is this 
all — its influence extends to the narrower path of private 
virtue and daily duty. Its utility is universally admitted, 
but few inquire why it is useful, and how it may be ren- 
dered most so; few are sensible that it has any tendency to 
invigorate their own virtues or promote the good of others. 
Many find in it amusement for the imagination and exercise 
for the memory, but few derive from it any new motive to 
excellence, any new principle of conduct, or any additional 
means of being useful. Many court history as the cheer- 
ing companion of their solitary hours, but few make her 
the guide and the counsellor of life. 

In what manner does history direct our conduct 1 It is 
said to enrich us with the experience of others, and to re- 
cord the actions of illustrious men for our imitation. But 
how are we to imitate them ? Are we to wait till some 
strange concurrence of circumstances shall place us in a 
situation precisely similar to that of one of the great men 
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of antiquity, that we may repeat his deeds ?* The wheel of 
destiny may revolve forever, and no such coincidence recur. 
If every event in the life of every human being were re- 
corded, we could have little hope of discovering the perfect 
parallel of a single incident of our lives, still less of finding 
a model for the imitation of every day and every hour. 
But history relates the shock of armies, the subversion of 
governments, the fate of naiions ; and preserves Ihe memo- 
ry of those who have swayed the rod of dominion, directed 
the destinies of millions, and wielded the resources of em- 
pires. How are we to find in such events and in such cha- 
racters, warnings of our fate and examples for our imita- 
tion ? By tracing these events to their causes, and the ac- 
tions of these distinguished characters to their motives. 
Those governments and those nations were men, gifted with 
the same faculties, exposed to the same temptations, and 
impelled by the same passions as ourselves. Their virtues 
and their failings were our own, were those of human na- 
ture. These are to be copied and avoided, not their deeds, 
their characters should be investigated, not their conduct; 
or rather their conduct should be scrutinized only as a clue 
to their characters. We are not to treasure up their ac- 
tions as objects of imitation, but to derive from them gene- 
ral principles and broad maxims of moral and political duty. 
The object of this study is not to store our memories with 
facts, but to make us familiar with men. Hence the impor- 
tance of any particular history is not to be estimated by 
the wealth, prosperity or power of the nation, whose an- 
nals it preserves, by the number of battles it relates, or the 
consequences of the revolutions it records. The true test 
of its merit are the fidelity and minuteness, with which it 
recounts (he actions of its heroes, the sagacity with which 
it penetrates their motives, and the correctness, with which 
it developes their characters. 

These excellencies are most successfully sought in those 
authors, who transmit the history of their own age and na- 
tion, since they possess the most numerous and authentick 
sources of information for ascertaining the motives and the 
circumstances of the actions which they relate. 

The mere record of events, divested or rather plundered 
of the passions, opinions and motives of their actors, is cold 
and lifeless. How often does the eye linger on its words, 
while the attention is slumbering or distracted ? How often 
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do we abandon it with disgust, or hurry through it as a task 
from which me derive only one pleasure, that of reaching 
its conclusion ? It is no trifling superiority of the historian 
of his own times, no humble merit, that his writings make a 
deeper impression on the memory, excite a livelier interest 
and win a stronger confidence. 

Who ever slumbered over the page of Xenophon, or 
hastened to close the volume of Caesar ; or turned without 
regret from the winning narrative of D'Avila ? Who ever 
forgot the animated portraits drawn by the hand of Claren- 
don ? who makes us at once familiar with all his illustrious 
contemporaries, and hardly touches a character but it starts 
up in all its natural proportions. 

But professed historians should not be our only instruc- 
tors. The philosopher, the poet, the orator, writers in 
every department of literature, illustrate the character, 
opinions and manners of the people among whom they live. 
It may be assumed therefore for the general regulation of our 
studies, that those periods are most worthy of attention, 
which are best described, and that those are best described, 
in which letters are most successfully cultivated. The 
practice of all seminaries of education accords with this 
opinion. The admiration of youth is early directed to 
those periods of ancient history, which are distinguished by 
the greatest number of eminent writers ; and it is consid- 
ered disgraceful to be ignorant of their works, rather than 
meritorious to be familiar with them. 

The era before which the history of modern Europe 
should be read, and after which it should be studied, has 
been fixed by Lord Bolingbroke at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, " because at a little before or a little af- 
ter this point of time, all those events happened, and all 
those revolutions began, that have produced so vast a 
change in the manners, customs, and interests of particular 
nations ; and in the whole policy of the Christian world." 

It may be regarded as an additional motive for commenc- 
ing our study of modern history at this period, that in this 
century, lived many of the best historians of their own age, 
whom modern Europe has produced. Fra Paolo, Guicci- 
ardini, Sully, D'Avila, and Macchiavelli, whose historical 
works are replete with the purest principles of political in- 
tegrity, and whose life was devoted to the cause of liberty, 
though the misconstruction of his little treatise called the 
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Prince, has rendered his name a bje-word and a reproach 
among all nations. To these may be added the name of 
the impartial De Thou, whose prefatory address to Henry 
IV. of France, is in itself the full price of immortality ; 
considering the period when it was written, it is one of the 
noblest assertions of religious toleration that literature can 
boast, and cannot be read even now, without astonishment 
and delight. 

How long shall the writings of these illustrious men be 
neglected for compilations and abridgments ? 

But there is one portion of history particularly worthy 
of your attention, though it does not echo the voice of elo- 
quence nor reflect the rays of glory. 

The early history of New-England. 

Indeed it deserves your most diligent study, for all our 
literary schemes, and labours, and cares, and hopes, should 
be directed to our country, to the land which contains all 
that we love, ai:d all that most of us can benefit, the people 
whom we can instruct, the institutions which we can im- 
prove. 

This history has been treated with unmerited neglect. 
Its memorials are rude, but they are faithful ; transmitted 
to us by the rulers and the guides of the people, who had the 
best means of ascertaining, not only the facts which they 
relate, but their motives ; who record their own intrigues 
and follies, and those of their contemporaries, with a sim- 
plicity, which excites at once our smiles and our confi- 
dence ; or if they sometimes attempt to conceal them, do 
ii with so flimsy a pretext, as proves that they were not 
accustomed to dissimulation. The historian will not find 
in them models of style, nor the poet and orator treasures 
of splendid imagery or nervous diction ; but many of their 
narratives are replete with moral and political wisdom ; the 
virtues and vices of their heroes are exerted with a prompti- 
tude and energy, which render them striking examples. 

Nor is their history devoid of interest. If it be delight- 
ful to trace the origin of any illustrious people, however 
involved in obscurity or disfigured by fable, to watch the 
first tottering steps of an infant nation, and observe the 
gradual expansion of its strength, and the development of 
its character; it cannot be entirely uninteresting to examine 
the authentick records of our own country, whose strange 
establishment, and almost miraculous progress are without 
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a precedent in the history of (he world ; to become ac- 
quainted with the conduct and the motives of its founders, 
of those from whom we derive our manners and customs 
and prejudices ; much varied in their descent through 
several generations, but still bearing deep traces of their 
origin, still strongly marked with the peculiarities of that 
singular people, who abandoned the comforts, and the ha- 
bits, and the very sight of civilization, for the independence 
of the desert, and were always distinguished by the most 
ardent piety, the most austere morals, and the most 
undaunted resolution. 

Their faults were as active and as stern as their virtues, 
and afford examples- equally instructive. With an incon- 
sistency incredible in any other being than man, they 
brought with them the spirit of persecution, before which 
they fled ; and their conduct towards Christian sects infe- 
riour in number to themselves, proves that their sufferings 
in Europe had not taught them moderation, but only given 
them ingenuity in inflicting suffering an others. As if it 
were lawful to imitate the crimes as well as the virtues of 
an enemy, they Isarned from the savage, even in the securi- 
ty of triumph, in the generous moment of success, to de- 
Btroy the defenceless old men, apd women, and children.* 

* See the Narrative of the Indian wars, by William Hubbard, 
Minister of Ipswich. 

Page 34. Having mentioned the easy conquest of Capt Stough- 
ton's company over some hundreds of Indians, who were all taken 
without opposition, he adds, " The men among them, to the number 
of thirty, were turned presently into Charon's ferry-boat, under the 
command of ^kipper Gallop, who dispatched them a little without the 
harbour. The females and children were disposed of according to the 
will of the conquerors, soma being given to the Narrhagansetts and 
other Indians that assisted in the service." 

Page 99 and 100. Observe the arguments, which removed all scru- 
ples as to the justness and necessity of war with the Narrhagansetts, 
with whom a treaty had lately been concluded, and in the subsequent 
pages the conduct of that war by the united forces of Massachusetts, 
Plymouth and Connecticut ; till the fort in which these Indians passed 
their winter, was in February stormed and taken, and the English hav- 
ing driven out their enemies. " and seeing their advantage, began to fire 
the Wigwams, where was supposed to be many of the enemies wo- 
men and children destroyed, by the firing of at least five or six hun- 
dred of their smoaky cells. It is reported by them, that first entered 
the Indian's fort, that our soldiers came upon them when they were 
ready to dress their dinner, but our sudden and unexpected assault 
put them beside that work, making their cook-rooms too hot for them 
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They did not hesitate to purchase, by the aid of treason, 
the blood which they could not shed in battle, to hide be- 
neath a paltry quibble the premeditated violation of the most 
solemn treaties, to lure their enemy into their power by the 
promise of security, and then to secure him in the grave. 
It is wonderful with what unblushing gravity these enormi- 
ties are related. But let us not condemn them too bitterly. 
Our children may perhaps discover among the honourable 
usages of this liberal and enlightened age, some as abhorrent 
from reason and humanity, as any with which we can re- 

at that time, when they and their Mitchin fried together." p. 108. 
" It was confessed by one Pocock. afterwards taken at Rhode-Island 
and put to death at Boston, that the Indians lost 700 fighting men 
that day. The nil in her of old mcii, women and children, that perish- 
ed either by fire, or that were starved with hunger and cold, none 
could tell." 

Page 184. Captain Church, the hero of the day, in pursuit of Tes- 
piquin. one of Kins; Phillip's Warriours, took a party of HO Indians. 

" Tespiquin's wife and children were there, but he was absent, as 
also one Jacob, and a girl that belonged to this company. The Cap- 
tain's haste would not admit of his tarrying till they came in, where- 
fore he thought upon this project, to leave two old squaws upon the 
place, with victuals, and bid them tell Tespiqnin, that he should be 
his captain over his Indians, if he was found so stout a man as they 
reported him to be. for the Indians had said, that Tespiqnin could not 
be pierced by a bullet, for said they, he was shot twice, but the bul- 
lets glanced by him and couM not hurt him. Thus the captain march- 
ed away with his booty, leaving this trap behind him to take the rest. 
The next morning he came to see what his trap had catched, there he 
found Jacob, a notorious ivretch, and the girl he missed before, but not 
Tespiquin. But within a day or two after, the said Tespiquin, upon 
the hopes of being made a captain under Captan Church, came after 
some of the company, and submitted himself in the captain's absence 
and was sent to Plimotith ; but upon trial (which was the condition on 
which his being promised a commission under Cap'.ain Church did de- 
pend,) he was found penetrable by the Kuglish guns, for he fell down 
at the first shot, and thereby received the just reward of his former 
wickedness." 

But these researches are a disgusting task. Those who would be 
more fully informed, may read the work here quoted ; and remember, 
that it is the painting of the man, if the lion had drawn the picture. 

I have offered the only apology, that I know, for the cruelty of our 
ancestors. But another accusation, frequently urged against them, 
may be repelled with more confidence. They are said to have violat- 
ed the rights of the Aborigines by settling on this Continent without 
their consent. If they seized land in the immediate occupation of the 
Indians, they did wrong : but the exclusive right of the savage to 
every forest, which he has traversed in pursuit of game, is certainly 
questionable. 
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proach our fathers. . We should recollect also, that their 
prejudices taught them to regard the Indians as a sort of 
game, to decoy and kill, which was a fair trial of skjll. Nor 
was this dreadful delusion peculiar to them ; it was the mis- 
fortune of the age in which they lived. Even in modern 
times, Africa and Hindostan bear bloody testimony to the 
calculating coolness, with which the most enlightened na- 
tions invade the territories and infringe the natural rights of 
those who wear a different dress, and a different complexion 
from themselves. 

These remarks are not intended to justify the conduct of 
our ancestors. They indeed were guilty — but who shall 
cast the first stone at them ? Surely not we ; not their 
children; who owe them so great a debt of gratitude for 
the Institutions which they established ; the principles 
which they instilled, and the manners which they transmit- 
ted ; for that respect to industry, however humbly occupi- 
ed ; and that scorn of indolence, however proudly pillow- 
ed, which have hurried us along so rapidly in the path of 
improvement, and contributed so much to enlighten and 
embellish society. 

For the very superiority over them, which we boast, we 
are indebted, in a great measure, to their exertions ; and this 
superiority should be considered as the motive and the 
means of still further improvement, should render us am- 
bitious that our generation may advance with as steady and 
as rapid a progress as any of the past ; and give as strong 
an impulse to that which succeeds it. 

To gratify this generous ambition, it is necessary to be 
familiar with the annals of our country, to learn by what 
means this unexampled improvement has been effected, in 
what manner the same means may be applied to our own 
age, what changes in them are required by the difference 
of our situation, and how those changes may be produced ; 
that the principles and institutions of our ancestors may be 
strengthened and extended, and the manners, which we 
inherit from them, deprived of their rudeness, without los- 
ing any thing of their purity. Its tendency to promote 
these objects, recommends our history to the attention of 
every citizen, and gives it the strongest claim on yours. 
For the influence of men of letters on the institutions, the 
customs, and the manners of their country, though less 
ostentatious, is not less powerful than that of the govern- 
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ment. By instructing the understanding and elevating the 
feelings, learning prevents the crimes, which the law pun- 
ishes, it regulates the motives of our conduct, it purifies the 
sources of life, and controls those finer sensibilities of our 
nature, which are too subtle and too sacred to be touched 
by the rude hand of legislation ; it is the guardian of the 
publick manners ; and what are laws without them ? 

Nor is this all. Men of letters are also the guardians of 
the publick instruction. It is their care to promote the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, to extend the boundaries ot science, 
and increase the treasures of literature. 

Nay more, they are the founders of their country's fame, 
they only can render her illustrious by celebrating the 
achievements of her heroes ; they display the encourage- 
ment, and distribute the rewards of merit. 

Do you think that the jurist traces the principles of 
justice through the mazes of form and precedent, to set- 
tle the boundaries of a cornfield? that the soldier sheds his 
blood for his paltry pittance? that the sleepless anxiety of the 
satesman is compensated by the bows and the fialiery of 
courtiers ; or the midnight labours of the orator by the mo- 
mentary plaudits of the crowd ? No ; they toil for immor- 
tality, and the hand of learning only can give them their 
reward. 

In order to fulfil these obligations imposed on them by 
their country, men of letters must be perfectly acquainted 
with its history : and there is a previous duty, which de- 
mands this knowledge no less imperiously, the selection by 
each individual of the particular department of learning, to 
which his studies shall be directed. In making this selec- 
tion, he ought to consider not only his own abilities and 
taste, but the situation and the wants of the society in which 
he lives. The neglect of this du y has occasioned all that 
waste of learned labour, that toilsome trifling, so much ridi- 
culed and deplored. 

It is impossible to recur to the history of our literature 
without remarking, that since the settlement of America, 
while the ancient states of Europe have produced genera- 
tion after generation of illustrious wrilers, we cannot boast 
one worthy of immortality, though we acknowledge no defi- 
ciency in any other species of merit. Our fleets and ar- 
mies have witnessed many a gallant deed. The popular 
assembly, the senate, and the hail of justice, have been 
Vol. III. No. 9. 38 
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charmed by the eloquence, and enlightened by the wisdom 
of men, who deserve our admiration and gratitude. Our 
country has produced many, whose labours will improve the 
condition of posterity, but none whose writings will be 
models for its imitation ; many, whose names are worthy of 
being recorded, but where are they who should record 
them ?* 

It is no idle speculation to investigate the causes of this 
deficiency, to ascertain from the history of our country, 
what obstacles have hitherto opposed its progress in litera- 
ture, and to inquire by what means they may be evaded or 
surmounted hereafter. 

A slight examination of some of these obstacles, will best 
illustrate the importance of this study to all men of letters, 
and may tend to brighten the hopes and strengthen the reso- 
lution of those who are just quitting the guidance of their 
literary parent, to become the directors of their own studies. 
Indeed, my friends, you need every encouragement to per- 
severance. Many of us have, like you, made literature the 
ornament of youth ; but how few grasp it as the jewel of 
their lives ; as their friend, their companion, their guide, 
their refuge, their consolation, and their hope. The thou- 
sand occupations, which, in our country, court the band of 
enterprise, and promise earlier and richer rewards, have 

* " Our poets and historians, our criticks and orators, the men of 
whom posterity are to stand in awe, and by whom to be instructed, 
are yet to appear among us. The men of letters, who are to direct 
our taste, mould our genius, and inspire our emulation, the men, in 
fact, whose writings are to be the depositories of our national great- 
ness, have not yet shown themselves to the world." 

Mr. Buchminster's Oration before the *. B. K. 1809. 

In a note. Mr. Buekminster approves, without excepting them, the 
works of Minot, Belknap, and Or. Holmes. I regret that a man, whose 
approbation was an honour, did not add other names to those here 
enumerated ; there are others worthy of this distinction. 

The passage above cited, and some others in Mr. Buckminster's ora- 
tion, have excited against him the reproaeh of being indifferent to the 
honour of his country. But the best of countries has its imperfections. 
And the criticism, which descends to particulars, pointing out each 
merit and each failing, and giving the reasons of its Judgment, is a 
proof of attachment, not of indifference; its praise is more useful and 
more honourable than the unmeaning plaudits of that blind affection, 
which admires every thing without distinction ; it knows not what nor 
why. He, who most readily discerns the defects of the picture, is- 
generally most enthusiastick in admiring its beauties. 
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tempted them all away from the toilsome pursuit of science. 
For however tranquil, and easy, and indolent, the life of a 
scholar may appear, untried, it is indeed painful, and labo- 
rious, and discouraging ; like the mountain, whose side at a 
distance, seems to form a regular and gentle acclivity, such 
as an active foot might easily ascend : but when we make 
the attempt, then come the woody mazes, the slippery path, 
the steep ascent, the sudden precipice, and above all, the 
hours of toil, which add nothing perceptible to our progress. 
Anil you, who tread the path of science, have also compe- 
titors to contend with, whose eagerness allows you no time 
for repose, to refresh you after the labour that is past, or 
invigorate you for the next, 

" For honour travels in a straight so narrow, 
Where but one walks abreast. 
And emulation hath a thousand sons, 
That one by one pursue. If you give way, 
Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 
Like to an entered tide, they all rush by, 
And leave you hindmost." 

The difficulties and disgusts of learning are not indeed 
peculiar to our country, but their effects have been pecu- 
liarly unfortunate here, because they are not counteracted 
by still stronger motives. Among us it is so easy, and so 
common, to succeed in undertakings commenced even at a 
late period of life, that a new employment may always be 
entered on with a rational expectation of success ; and this 
facility induces many to abandon the pursuit of learning at 
the first moment of weariness, impatience or disappointment. 
Men of letters in all other countries have the same obstacles 
before them ; but in other countries, despair is planted be- 
hind : every avenue to distinction is so crowded, that after 
devoting the first years of manhood to one pursuit, it is too 
late to begin upon another. In other countries, therefore, 
these obstacles are only subjects of complaint, and incen- 
tives to exertion. The necessity of surmounting them sup- 
plies the means. The means, by which you may surmount 
them, must be sought in your own minds, in that resolute 
pride, which never shrinks from what it has once under- 
taken ; or still belfer, in the steadiness of principle. 

Thus the very prosperity of our country has strengthen- 
ed the obstacles, which oppose the cultivation of letters. 
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Its political situation also, though often varying, has in all its 
changes, been unfavourable to the interests of science. On 
its first settlement, the immediate care of our ancestors was 
to obtain the means of comfortable subsistence. Before 
this could be effected, war with the Indian tribes began, and 
continued without an interval of security for nearly a cen- 
tury. Not like the wars of our age, contests between ar- 
mies, and mere subjects of speculation to the rest of the 
community, to whom their progress is communicated only 
by celebrations of victory or apologies for defeat ; but 
war by surprise, war of extermination, war on the defence- 
less, in which peace itself was only a stratagem. Dur- 
ing this period, every man was obliged to hang his arms 
at his fireside, every cottage was the scene of a skirmish, 
the tomahawk" hung over every head, and blood was shed on 
every threshold. In such a state of society, it is no wonder 
that little time was devoted to the cultivation of letters. 
The din of arms stifles the voice of the muses, as well as 
that of the laws. 

But as the population of the country increased, and the 
Indians were driven to a greater distance from our principal 
settlements, something like security was felt in our towns, 
and learning advanced almost as rapidly as the employments 
of commercial industry, or the arts of civilization, till the re- 
volutionary war. During that war, whose history is too fa- 
miliar to you all to need a comment, every thing was ne- 
glected, every thing was forgotten but the cause of liberty. 
After peace was concluded, the attention of the people was 
directed to another enterprise more difficult, more import 
tant, and more glorious even than the acquisition of inde- 
pendence. I mean the establishment of government. 

On the adoption of the constitution, it was natural and 
right that all eyes should watch the result of this delicate 
and momentous experiment ; that the first struggles of estab- 
lished authority, with opposition, should excite a trembling 
inlerest in every friend ot his country ; and particularly in 
those, whose genius had framed, whose eloquence had re- 
commended, and whose authority had established this new 
form of government ; and thus rendered them responsible 
for its success. But it is not natural that their descendants 
should inherit their fears, that those who saw nothing of the 
difficulty of framing our constitution, but have witnessed only 
its success, should tremble for its safety in spite of experi- 
ence, and think it the duly of every individual to devole 
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his life to the contrivance of new means for its support. 
Men establish governments not to find employment in ad- 
ministering them, but in order, that every citizen knowing 
the ability and the duty of the community to protect him, 
may pursue with confidence and security his own path to 
happiness ; and the government, which inspires this confi- 
dence, and affords this security, is one of the greatest of 
blessings. But, if the end must be sacrificed to the means, 
if the pursuit of happiness and excellence must be aban- 
doned for ever to preserve a particular form of government, 
if our constitution is so frail, that every eye must be fixed 
in restless anxiety on the tottering fabrick, and every hand be 
always raised for its support, let it fall, it is not worth sup- 
porting. May we not hope better things of our political in- 
stitutions, they have resisted adversity, and what is much 
more, they have survived twenty years of unexampled pros- 
perity ; may we not then, now believe that they are well 
adipted to the character and situation of the people, and 
therefore calculated to endure? may we not at length be 
persuaded that the foundations of the temple are deeply 
laid, its superstructure firmly established, and that it is now 
time to decorate it with the labours of the muses, and kindle 
the flame of science on its altar ? 

This persuasion is already prevalent, the popular assem 
bly is no longer considered the only theatre for talents, the 
noiseless labours of the scholar are respected. The politi- 
cal situation of our country now opposes no considerable ob- 
structions to the progress of literature, though he, who is 
ambitious of immediate distinction, may still be tempted to 
enter a career, where applause is early and surely obtained 
by every one who deigns to court it. 

Our language presents another obstacle to the celebrity of 
our writers. The excellence of modern authors is estimat- 
ed by comparing their productions with other works writ 
ten in the same language, most of their readers being mas 
ters of one language only. This comparison is just in Eu- 
rope, where those who write in the same language generally 
reside in the same country, and possess the same advanta- 
ges. But our language, our literature, our taste are English, 
and we determine the merit of our literary productions by 
comparing them with those of men, who enjoy better means 
and stronger motives for the cultivation of letters than 
\merica affords. 
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Their vast capital and wealthy institutions assemble 
crowds, whose lives are devoted to learning, and whose ri- 
valries and friendships alike promote the interests of science. 

Their libraries, containing the best works of every age 
and nation and on every subject, not only supply the stu- 
dent with the means of acquiring knowledge, but by inform- 
ing him what others have written, prevent the useless la- 
bour of seeking what has long since been discovered, and 
explaining what is already known. 

Their system of education is far more complete than ours. 
They are conducted by Ihe most eminent of their prede- 
cessors, through a long and laborious course of study, till 
they have attained an equality wilh their masters, and have 
become acquainted with every discovery previously made 
in the department of science, to which their studies are di- 
rected, so that all the knowledge, afterwards acquired by 
their unassisted exertions, is an addition to the stock of hu- 
man learning. 

But how is it with us? 1 should blush to uncover the na- 
kedness of my country, if it were not that her wants must be 
generally known and felt before they will be supplied. 

Our libraries are small, and not always well selected, want- 
ing many of those works, to whose excellence ages have born 
witness, and abounding with magazines and journals, (oowell 
adapted to the taste of many who frequent them, mere stu- 
dents of reviews, readers of extracts, who give on\y their 
praise to the wise and the great, while their time is devoted 
to friflers.* 

We have excellent institutions for the instruction of youth, 
but none for the accomplishment of men. We are just led 
to the portal of the labyrinth of learning, and left to find our 
own way through its mazes; happy, if after many an errour, 
our wanderings do not terminate in despair. I would not 
undervalue our seminaries of education. They are well 

* It is not asserted that the funds ot'onr principal Libraries are in- 
judiciously applied. The chief source of our regret, is the insufficiency 
of their funds, in consequence of which, many of them owe a large por- 
tion of their contents to donations of books from individuals, a mode of 
forming a library , which precludes the possibility of systematical se- 
lection. 

This sentence has no reference to the reading room of the Atheneum, 
an establishment of a different nature, and which increases instead of 
diminishing the funds appropriated to the Library. 
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calculated to diffuse a little learning through every class of 
the community, admirably adapted to the situation and 
wants of the people ; and we could not exchange them for 
those of any other country, without suffering by the experi- 
ment. But we must add to them establishments like those 
of Europe, before we can expect the glory of being a lite- 
rary nation. 

This must be the labour of more than one generation ; but 
every effort to improve our libraries, or to extend our lite- 
rary institutions, is an important service to learning and to 
the publick. 

But is it hence to be inferred, that our generation can 
serve the cause of letters only by improving (he means of 
educating their posterity, by preparing Ihe way to fame for 
oti.t-rs, wilhout the hope of attaining il themselves. By no 
means. If you shrink from a competition with the scholars 
ol Europe, there are still some departments of science, 
where no Transatlantick competitor can easily cross your 
path, such for instance is Natural History. To eminence, 
in this study, the patronage and the rewards of Europe are 
ottered, the education requisite for its commencement, is 
easily acquired even in our country, and the means of pur- 
suing it are in our hands, are all around us, are under 
our feet, " and the dull swain treads on them daily with his 
clouted shoon." They are all the productions of nature, 
every insect, every plant, every pebble. Living in a vast 
and fertile country, almost Ihe only civilized portion of the 
earth, which has not been explored by the zeal of the Natu- 
ralist,* we possess advantages for the cultivation of this sci- 
ence, superiour to those of any other people. Yet even in 
this what have we done ? Nothing — comparatively nothing. 

Scotland has given us an Ornithology, and for most of 
our knowledge of American Botany, we arc indebted to na- 
tives of Sweden, France, and Germany .f 

Since then we are as deficient in this branch of knowledge 
as in every other, notwithstanding the superiour advantages 



* " sylvas saltusque sequamur, 

Intactos." 

f The publications of our countrymen on the Natural History of 
America, are not to be compared in magnitude or importance, with the 
works of Europeans on the same subject. But I seem to see a far 
brighter star rising in JVew-Kngland. 

"Credimus ! an qui ainant ipsi sibi somuia fingunt ?" 
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which we possess for acquiring it, some may conclude, that 
it is not the want of means, or motives, or education, which 
has prevented our progress in the other sciences. Accord- 
ing to the true rule of philosophy, they may seek one sim- 
ple cause commensurate with the effect, one which will ac- 
count equally for our inferiority in every department of let- 
ters, and may think that they find it in the political situation 
of our country, which every day opposes fewer obstacles 
to the progress of learning, or in the temp a! ion to pursue 
more lucrativcoccupations, which it requires only firmness 
to resist. 

Animated by this belief, they may regard without dis- 
couragement the failure of the few efforts for literary emi- 
nence, hitherto made in America, and the superiour advanta- 
ges possessed by the inhabitants of Europe, and may resolve 
to seek celebrity in those higher departments of literature, 
where illustrious men of all ages have laid the foundations 
of their fame ; to consider as their rivals, the learned of other 
countries engaged in the same pursuits, and not only the 
living but the dead. 

If there be any such among you, who are confident that 
all defects of education may be supplied by industry, who 
ask no means but the talents which God has given them, no 
motive but their hopes and their ambition, who considering 
every conflict as a prelude to victory, and anticipating in 
every obstacle a monument of success, delight- to struggle 
with the strongest rivals, and to tread the steepest ascent to 
distinction, to you I would not breathe a whisper of dis- 
couragement. In such attempts it is glorious even to fail, 
and success will confer renown upon yourselves and bless- 
ings on mankind. 

But there are few who can indulge such hopes as these ; 
few in any nation of those " superiour spirits, who are born 
for something more and better than just to breathe the com- 
mon air, and walk about this globe," and fulfil the obliga- 
tions of private life, and be forgotten ; whose perogafive 
and whose duty it is to raise some monument for the instruc- 
tion of other generations, to enlighten their age and country, 
•' and shed new lustre on the name of man." 

But our duties should not be neglected, because they are 
of an humbler class. Though not many of us can hope to 
write their names on the annals of a nation, to be distin- 
guished by the honours, which they receive from their coun- 
try, or still more nobly by the services which they render 
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her ; yet each may add at least, a nameless stone to the pyra- 
mid of her glory, may contribute something to the instruc- 
tion of his feHow-oitizens, and something to the stability of 
the government. The humblest among us has a little circle 
round him, whom his warning checks, his example guides, 
and his approbation animates, by enlightening whose under- 
standings, and elevating whose sentiments, he may give ma- 
terial^ if not illustrious support to institutions, which are 
founded solely on the principles and feelings of the people ; 
for under such institutions, and among such a people, pri- 
vate virtue is the first of publick duties, and an honourable 
life the noblest service that we can render to our country. 



BOOKS RELATING TO AMERICA. 

Mr. Cooke's just and seasonable vindication ; respecting 
some affairs transacted in the late General Assembly 
at Boston, 1720. 

Mr. Cooke was for several years a representative from. 
Boston in the Legislature, and was chosen speaker. The 
Oovernour, Shute, having had some previous disagreement 
with Cooke, refused to acknowledge him as Speaker, and 
requested the House to choose another. They however 
adhered to their choice, and denied the Governour's right 
to put a negative on their choice ; after sitting a few days, the 
Governour dissolved the House. This pamphlet, is only 
interesting as it shews the resistance to arbitrary encroach- 
ment, and the jealous adherence to popular privileges, which 
always distinguished the people of Massachusetts. 

The deplorable state of New-England, by reason of a 
covetous and treacherous Governour and pusillanimous 
Counsellors, with a vindication of the Honorable Mr. 
Higg'mson, Mr. Mason, and several other gentlemen, 
from the scandalous and wicked accusation of the votes 
ordered by them to be published in their Boston News- 
Letter. To which is added an account of the shameful 
miscarriage of the late expedition against Port Royal. 
London, printed 1708, re-printed 1721. 

This pamphlet written with great warmth, lays open the 
disputes which existed between Governour Dudley and 
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